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tuality, of work that was delayed, of the inefficiency of
the Prime Minister's office, of its lack of organization ;
they complained of the long hours wasted in awaiting an
audience ; they complained that the Prime Minister was
often surrounded by the wrong people, people who should
not have been allowed to come near him.

Poland and the state of her politics cannot alone be
blamed for PaderewsH's lack of success at home. Cer-
tainly the Seym did not behave towards him in the way
that a more experienced Parliament would have done.
However, the Seym had but little to do with the battle that
ultimately led to the Prime Minister's downfall. Pader-
ewski seemed incapable of constructing the bridge that might
have spanned the gulf between him and Polish politics.
He found himself 35 though in a vacuum where other
political laws operated. Individual romanticism was com-
mon to other Polish politicians ; but they did not see it in
Paderewski in its purity, but only in that distorted form
which was in themselves. It would probably have been
more helpful if, instead of his artistic temperament,
Paderewski had been able to bring to Polish politics a Western
system of organization, such as he had acquired in the field
of music, and which would have impressed his countrymen
by its very efficiency. Certain habits that might have been
harmless in private life were a positive hindrance in the
routine work of public affairs. Paderewski never cared to
dictate either his letters or his memoranda, preferring to rely
on his memory and on his talent for improvisation. He
never spoke on the telephone, however urgent or imperative
the occasion : the buzz of the telephone affected the sensi-
bility of his hearing. No one was allowed to touch his
writing-table; he preferred to follow an impulse rather than
work in conformity with a definite programme. Had the
Polish Constitution supplied him with a Vice-Premier, who,